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Third Report on Activities of the 81st Congress 


In this report measures relating to social security and federal aid to education are given special atten- 
tion. The digests of bills supplement those that appeared May 14 and February 19. 


Extension of Social Security 


The “interesting compromise” noted in this SERVICE 
of May 14 with respect to coverage for employes of non- 
profit organizations, including lay employes of churches, 
under the federal system of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance is found in the new bill, H.R. 6000, reported 
out by Robert L. Doughton (N. C.) for the Committee 


on Ways and Means, of which he is chairman. 


The bill would provide for compulsory participation 
by lay employes of churches and other non-profit organi- 
zations. 


It would provide also, however, that the employer 
could choose to pay or not to pay the employer’s insurance 
contribution to the credit of the employe. 

The practical result would be that if the employer 
should choose to pay, the employe would receive retire- 
ment benefits equivalent to those paid to workers in trade 
and industry having equivalent wage credits. 

If the employer should elect not to participate, then the 
employe would receive a retirement benefit based upon 
only one-half of the wage credits accumulated by the em- 
ploye of a participating employer; but under the formula 
proposed the low-income worker is favored, and the bene- 
fit would be somewhat is excess of one-half that received 
by the employe of a participating employer. 

If a non-profit organization should choose to partici- 
pate, it would waive tax exemption to this extent. A 
waiver of tax exemption would then be effective for at 
least five years and could not be terminated by the non- 
profit organization except by notice two years in advance. 
The Committee reports its conviction that “the great 
majority of such organizations would elect to pay the em- 
ployer contribution,” to provide full insurance protection. 

For some years there has been discussion of the status 
of the employes of the non-profit, voluntary organiza- 
tions—charitable, educational, religious. As is well 
known, these persons were excluded from coverage by the 
original Act of 1935. Since then there have been pro- 
posals (a) to provide compulsory participation for both 
non-profit employer and employe; (b) to permit volun- 
tary coverage for both employer and employe as the em- 
ployer might elect; and (c) within recent months the 
compromise of H.R. 6000 providing for compulsory cov- 
erage for the employe and voluntary participation by the 
employer. 


The action comes about as a result of the wish of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to preserve the tax- 
exempt status of the non-profit organizations. Social se- 
curity bills are regarded technically as revenue measures. 
The compulsory insurance contributions called for in Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance are paid by payroll deduc- 
tion and are collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the manner of taxes. 

It is understood that Congress has never given serious 
consideration to coverage for ministers of religion and 
members of religious organizations, because of the belief 
that the religious bodies are generally opposed to partici- 
pation. (A correspondent from a Jewish agency informs 
this Department, however, that organized Judaism is not 
opposed to coverage for rabbis.) 

H.R. 6000 would extend coverage to about 11,000,000 
new persons, including self-employed persons in business, 
and accountants, architects, artists and writers. A large 
number of professional persons would not be covered, 
including physicians, dentists, engineers, lawyers. Cov- 
erage would be extended to domestic workers in private 
homes whose cash earnings are $25.00 or more per quar- 
ter and who work 26 days or more per quarter, except 
when employed in a farm home. 

About 2,600,000 persons now receiving Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance benefits would have their payments 
increased by about 70 per cent. The average “primary 
benefit” would be increased from about $26 to about $45 
a month. The minimum primary benefit would be in- 
creased from $10 a month under existing law to $25 a 
month. The maximum family benefit that could be paid 
would be increased from about $85 a month to about 
$150, but no payment could be made in excess of 80 per 
cent of the average monthly wage of the insured person. 

New workers coming into the system would become 
“fully insured” after 20 quarters (5 years) of coverage 
on reaching age 65; this would enable newly-covered per- 
sons to become eligible for benefits more quickly than 
under present law. 

The insurance contribution by employer and employe 
would advance from the current rate of 1 per cent each 
on earnings up to $3,000 per person per year to 1% 
per cent each in 1950, 2 per cent each in 1951, 2% per 
cent each in 1960, 3 per cent each in 1965, and 3% per 
cent each in 1970. Also, beginning with 1950 the insur- 
ance contribution would be paid on earnings up to $3,600 
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per person per year, instead of $3,000. The self-employed 
would pay three-fourths of the above rates. 

H.R. 6000 would also make extensive changes in the 
public welfare sections of the social security law. There 
would be created a new category, needy persons who are 
totally and permanently disabled. These would become eli- 
gible for federal public assistance grants in the same way 
as the federal government now makes grants to the states 
for the aid of needy aged persons and the blind. 

Under the program of public assistance for dependent 
children, a mother or other adult relative with whom an 
eligible dependent child is living would become eligible 
to receive aid, and the federal government would share 
in furnishing aid to the mother, not merely to children, 
as under present law. 

The federal government would increase its grants to 
states under the total public assistance program, thus 
enabling the states now making relatively low payments 
to raise the level of their payments to needy persons. The 
federal funds available for rural child welfare work 
would be increased from $3,500,000 to $7,000,000 a year. 
H.R. 6000 would provide that federal funds could be 
used under this program for the purpose of paying ex- 
penses for the return to their homes of “runaway chil- 
dren” who have crossed state lines. 

It is estimated that the additional cost of the public 
welfare features of the act would be $2556,000,000 
annually. 


l’ederal Aid for Education 


As was noted in the issue of May 14, the Senate passed 
by a vote of 58 to 15 the educational finance bill, S. 246, 
a measure having strong bipartisan sponsorship. After 
leagthy debate the Senate voted down all amendments 
proposed from the floor. The Senate declined to accept 
amendments embodying the views of many Protestants 
and also those favored by many Roman Catholics. The 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare had filed Report 
158, which presented the views of the members on many 
issues raised by the bill. 

Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, reported in 1949 for the Com- 
mittee with Democrats in the majority in much the same 
way that Robert A. Taft, Ohio, reported a year earlier 
for the Committee with Republicans in the majority. The 
Committee considers that state control of education is the 
basic principle followed in drafting the bill. The Com- 
mittee again states that it has considered the views of 
those who contend that federal funds should be restricted 
to benefit the pupils of tax-supported schools, a view held 
by many Protestants. It has also considered the claims 
of those who advocate that federal funds should be paid 
directly for services to parochial-school pupils in those 
states where the state education authority is forbidden to 
disburse public funds to private institutions or to pupils 
in private institutions—a position favored by many Ro- 
man Catholics. The Committee states that to yield to 
either of these proposals would be to interfere with state 
control of education. 

It is understood that in some 30 states the constitutions 
forbid the payment of public funds to private institutions ; 
that in five states public funds are used to pay for text- 
books of pupils in private schools; that in some 18 states 
public funds are expended for bus transportation of 
pupils in private schools, 

The Senate bill would authorize an annual appropria- 
tion of $300,000,000 in grants-in-aid to the states for the 
support of elementary and secondary education. This 


amount, it is estimated, would supplement state and local 
resources so that a minimum of about $55 per pupil per 
year would be available from all sources for current 
school expenditures. Federal funds could not be used 
for buildings, interest debt, or health services. The last 
would be provided by a separate bill, see below. 

Every state would receive a grant of $5.00 per child of 
school age per year. A number of Southern states would 
receive over $25 per child per year. In states where 
separate schools are maintained for minority races, the 
pupils of such schools would receive a “just and equitable 
apportionment” of federal funds. The term “a just and 
equitable apportionment” for a minority race is defined as 
“not less than the proportion that such minority race in 
such state bears to the total population of that state.” 

Consideration of federal aid for education in the House 
touched off a major controversy in Congress and out. 
S. 246 and many House bills were considered by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Graham A. Barden, N. C., was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, later dissolved. John Lesinski, Mich., is chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The subcommittee reported favorably H. R. 4643, Con- 
gressman Barden’s own bill, around which much public 
discussion ensued. The Committee on [Education and 
Labor, however, took no action on the Barden bill, and 
it voted against reporting out the Senate bill, S. 246, 
There are some persons on the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor who are opposed to all bills providing 
for federal aid to education. Thus the proponents of 
both the Barden bill and the Senate bill have been unable 
to secure a majority. Finally, late in August, Mr. Lesin- 
ski dissolved all subcommittees, which he had earlier ap- 
pointed. (One of those dissolved was charged with in- 
vestigation of undemocratic practices in labor unions.) 

The Barden bill would confine federal aid to “tax- 
supported grade schools and high schools which are under 
public supervision and control.” It contained no provision 
with respect to minorities stating what would be a just 
and equitable apportionment such as is in the Senate bill. 
The Barden bill, like the Senate bill, would grant a mini- 
mum of $5 per pupil per year, and authorize an annual 
appropriation of $300,000,000 in grants-in-aid. 

The religious aspects of the controversy received much 
more public attention as a result of the House stalemate 
than had ever been given in connection with Senate de- 
bates. In certain Roman Catholic churches posters ap- 
peared reading, “Kill the Barden bill.” Roman Catholic 
periodicals opposed the bill. The Barden bill was in some 
Washington circles referred to as “the Protestant bill,” 
because it was supported by Protestant organizations and 
it was believed that its provisions were more in accord 
with Protestant sentiment than those of any other mea- 
sure. Likewise the Fogarty (H. R. 1570) and Kennedy 
(H. R. 5838) bills were referred to as “Roman Catholic 
bills.” The Kennedy bill, introduced August 1, would 
require that 10 per cent of a total appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 authorized annually must be used to provide 
“auxiliary school services.” This term is defined as 
meaning “transportation of pupils, state-approved non- 
religious text-books and health services.” It would also 
make provisions similar to those of the School Lunch 
Act, namely that the federal government would be em- 
powered to make payments for auxiliary school services 
directly to private schools in those states that prohibit 
the payment of public funds to private institutions. 

The Burke bill, H.R. 5939, would authorize an appro- 
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priation of $300,000,000 a year to be used solely for sal- 
aries of teachers in public schools, with provision to assure 
equality for teachers in separate schools for minority 
races. The Committee has not voted on the bill. 

Since the auxiliary services are at the heart of the pres- 
ent controversy, efforts have been made to separate these 
from proposals for federal aid. but all attempts at con- 
ciliation, compromise or separation of issues have failed. 

The Senate passed by a voice vote S. 1411, which would 
authorize federal grants-in-aid to the states to the extent 
of $35,000,000 a year, for pupils in both public and non- 
public schools. States wishing to cooperate would have 
to match about $25,000,000 of the federal appropriation 
authorized. In Senate Report 157, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare discusses policy in relation to 
this matter. The Committee ‘feels confident” that in 
most states the appropriate state authority with responsi- 
bility for school health may render services to both public 
and non-public school pupils. However, the bill makes pro- 
visions similar to those of the federal School Lunch Act 
—federal payments could be made directly for the benefit 
of non-public school pupils in those states where the 
state authority is prohibited from paying funds for this 
purpose. A subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has acted favorably on 
the bill, but the full committee has not voted on it. Rob- 
ert Crosser, Ohio, is chairman of the Committee. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has reported out favorably S. 110, sponsored by Wayne 
Morse, Ore., and others. This bill would authorize the 
establishment of a federal system of extension in labor 
education on the general pattern of the national Agricul- 
tural Extension Service begun in 1914. The Secretary 
of Labor would be empowered to approve state plans for 
the establishment and maintenance of centers of labor 
education. Federal funds would become available to the 
states in proportion to the number of non-agricultural 
workers in the states. States desiring to cooperate would 
be required to match up to 25 per cent of federal funds 
by state and local funds; tuition fees would count toward 
such matching. Funds would be made available to co- 
operating institutions certified as eligible by the state 
authority, and both public and private non-profit institu- 
tions could be certified. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of the House 
held hearings on bills providing for a labor extension 
service but has taken no action on them. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


One of the earliest bills passed by the House was H. R. 
1211, extending executive authority to negotiate recipro- 
cal trade agreements until June 12, 1941, and repealing 
the procedures required by the 80th Congress by amend- 
ment in 1948. The House passed the bill on February 9. 
The Senate did not vote until September 15, when it 
passed the measure. The handling of this bill is itself a 
sort of a commentary on the tempo of the 81st Congress. 
The President has just signed it. The bill restores the 
whole program in the original form recommended by 
Secretary Hull in 1934 and authorized by Congress until 
the amendments of 1948. 


International Trade Organization 


H. J. Res. 236, authorizing membership by the United 
States in the International Trade Organization, has been 
introduced by John Kee, W. Va., and referred to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Kee, chairman. 
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Military Assistance Program 


As this is written, the House of Representatives has 
just accepted the Senate version of the Military Assistance 
Program. The Senate originally voted authorization of 
$1,314,000,000, the House $869,505,000. One billion dol- 
lars will be used to strengthen the defenses of countries 
adhering to the North Atlantic Treaty, mainly to build 
up the ground forces of France ; $211,370,000 for Greece 
and Turkey ; $27,640,000 for Iran, Korea and the Philip- 
pine Republic ; $75,000,000 is for use in “the general area” 
of Nationalist China in the President’s discretion and 
without any accounting by the President to Congress. In 
addition, the President is authorized to transfer to the 
nations of Europe which have accepted the North At- 
lantic Treaty surplus arms valued at about $450,000,000. 


Convention on Genocide 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has appointed 
3rien McMahon, Conn., chairman of a subcommittee to 
consider the convention on genocide of the United Na- 
tions. The provisions of the convention were summar- 
ized in INFORMATION Service of March 5, 1949. 


“Point Four” 


President Truman called for a “bold, new program” of 
capital investment abroad and technical assistance to the 
under-developed nations in Point Four of his Inaugural 
Address in January. In July, the President asked for 
implementation, stating that there would be close coopera- 
tion with the United Nations and that the experience of 
private agencies would be utilized. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Burnet R. Maybank, S. C., chairman, has reported favor- 
ably S. 2197, which would authorize the Export-Import 
Bank, an agency of the United States, to guarantee pri- 
vate investors abroad against loss from the risks peculiar 
to such investments. The companion bill is H. R. 5594, 
in the hands of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Brent Spence, Ky., chairman. 

H. R. 5615, sponsored by John Kee, W. Va., would 
expand “technical assistance” offered by agencies of the 
United States, in accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation. Hearings are being held by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Kee, chairman. 


Displaced Persons 


The Commission on Displaced Persons created by Con- 
gress in 1948 has reported to Congress that the original 
act is almost unworkable. The House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 4567, sponsored by Emanuel Celler, N. Y., 
chairman of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
which would increase the number of displaced persons 
to be admitted from 205,000 to 337,000, extend the life 
of the Commission by one year, remove the requirement 
of present law that 30 per cent of the persons to be ad- 
mitted must be agricultural workers, and the present pro- 
vision requiring that 40 per cent of visas shall be avail- 
able to persons whose country was annexed by a foreign 
power, etc. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote on this measure, which has been in 
the hands of the Committee on the Judiciary, Pat McCar- 
ran, Nev., chairman. 

Scott W. Lucas, Senate majority leader, and 15 others 
from both parties sponsor S. Res. 160, which would dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary from further con- 
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sideration of H. R. 4567. If a majority of the Senate 
approve S. Res. 160, then the Senate may vote on the 
Celler bill. 


Inmigration Policy 


The House passed H. R. 199, sponsored by Walter 
Judd, Minn., which would extend the privilege of becom- 
ing a naturalized citizen of the U. S. to all immigrants 
having a legal right to permanent residence, and also 
make immigration quotas available to Asian and Pacific 
peoples. (During recent years immigration quotas were 
established by law for Chinese and East Indians.) 

In practical terms, this bill affects mainly some 50,000 
Japanese persons who are residents of continental U. S. 
but who have been ineligible for citizenship. These per- 
sons would then be able to apply for naturalization. 

The Judd bill is restrictive in two ways. It would ab- 
sorb certain colonial quotas in those of the mother coun- 
tries, and it would reduce the number of quota-free wives 
from nations with small quotas. 

H. R. 199 is now in the hands of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Pat McCarran, Nev., chairman. This Com- 
mittee has under way a long-time study of immigration 
policy. There is reported to be opinion in the Senate to 
the effect that action on the Judd bill should be held up 
until the study is completed. 

Civil Rights 

The House of Representatives passed H. R. 3199, spon- 
sored by Mary T. Norton, N. J. The bill would make 
unlawful the requirement of payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in an election for federal office, 
including a primary election. It is referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, Pat McCarran, Nev., chair- 
man. 

\ subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of William T. Byrne, N. Y., held 
hearings for four days on anti-lynching bills, and is to 
resume at the call of the chairman. 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has approved 
S. 91, sponsored by Homer Ferguson, Mich., which would 
provide penalties of a fine up to $5,000 and imprisonment 
up to 5 years, or both, for local, state or federal officers 
wilfully failing or refusing to prevent a lynching or to 
make all reasonable efforts to protect any person in cus- 
tody from lynching. Although this bill is on the Senate 
calendar it has not been debated. In INFORMATION 
Service of May 21, 1949, a discussion of Senate rules 
with respect to cloture was published. Many informed 
persons believe that the latest rules on cloture make it 
more difficult than previously to limit debate in the Senate. 
and, therefore, more difficult to take up a civil rights’ bill. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Elbert D, Thomas, Utah, chairman, has reported without 
recommendation S. 1728, introduced by former Senator 
McGrath, which would establish a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission, with power to issue orders to 
eliminate certain unfair practices. The House Rules 
Committee, Adolph J. Sabath, Ill., chairman, has before 
it H. R. 4453, an F. E. P. C. bill sponsored by Adam C. 
Powell, Jr., N. Y., which was favorably reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. : 


Minimum Wage 


H. R. 5856 has been passed by both Houses and is “in 
conference” as this report is written. It would raise 
from 40 cents an hour to 75 cents the minimum wage of 
workers covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. of 


1938. The bill would also strengthen the child labor pro- 
visions of the Act. Certain employes of religious organi- 
zations are reported to have been brought under coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

A large proportion of the workers covered by the Act 
of 1938 already receive more than 75 cents an hour. The 
House and Senate versions of the bill differ with respect 
to the number of workers who would be exempted from 
the increase from 40 to 75 cents and to the wording of 
the section to strengthen the child labor provisions. 


Rehabilitation of Navajo Indians 


Both Houses have passed S. 1407, authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $88,500,000 over a period of 10 years for 
long-range rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi Indian 
tribes. 


National Science Foundation 


The Senate passed S. 247, which would establish a 
federal foundation to initiate and support basic scientific 
research. The bill included authorization of support of 
research in “the mathematical, physical, medical, biologi- 
cal, engineering, and other sciences.” 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has reported out favorably H. R. 4846, as a result 
of its study of S. 247 and various House bills, but the 
House Rules Committee has not been willing to bring the 
bill to a vote. The House version is in most aspects in 
accord with the Senate bill. For a digest of the latter see 
INFORMATION SERVICE of February 19. 


The Housing Act of 1949 


The Housing Act of 1949 authorizes federal procedures 
to assist local public housing authorities in the construc- 
tion of 810,000 units at a rate of 135,000 a year for six 
years. The federal government would make contracts 
with the local public housing authorities to pay with fed- 
eral funds the difference between the actual or economic 
rent and the sum that low-income families can afford to 
pay. The Act resumes and expands a public housing 
program begun in prewar years. Informal estimates by 
housing officials indicate that the federal government will 
be obligated to pay under the Housing Act of 1949 about 
$230,000,000 a year in subsidies for this type of public 
housing for a period of about 33 years. 

The federal government is also authorized to make 
loans up to $1,000,000,000 and grants up to $500,000,000 
to aid municipal housing agencies in slum clearance. 
Loans to farmers for housing are authorized to the extent 
of $250,000,000. Federal grants to low-income farmers 
for improvement of housing might be made to the extent 
of $5,000,000 a year for 10 years. 


Investigation of Lobbying 


The House of Representatives has authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven members which is “to 
conduct a study and investigation of (1) all lobbying ac- 
tivities intended to influence, encourage, promote or retard 
legislation; and (2) all activities of agencies of the fed- 
eral government intended to influence, encourage, pro- 
mote, or retard legislation.” The committee is instructed 
to submit a report “together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable.” 

Under present law, persons must register as lobbyists 
if they receive anything of value to influence pending leg- 
islation or if their principal purpose is to influence legis- 
lation. 
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